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ANCIENT SPACEMEN 


By Lituian B. LAWLER 

State University of Iowa 

E HAVE all been told, over 

and over again, that there is 
nothing new under the sun—but we 
never really believe it. Take the mat- 
ter of spacemen, for instance: we 
are absolutely certain that they, at 
least, are definitely the product of 
our own times. To be sure, there was 
Jules Verne; but in the vast per- 
spective of human history he, too, 
is of our own era. And then there 
was Leonardo da Vinci, with his ex- 
periments with gliders; but they, as 
it were, “never got off the ground.” 

However, there is the persistent 
legend of Daedalus and Icarus, which 
a few people,.at least, have conject- 
ured to be a racial memory of pre- 
historic experiments in some form of 
aviation. And there is the shadowy 
figure of Antonius Diogenes, who 
may actually have been the “father” 
of modern science fiction. 

We do not know the dates of the 
birth and death of Antonius Dio- 
genes; these have been placed con- 
jecturally all the way from the fourth 
century B.C. to the third century of 
the Christian era. We do know that 
he wrote a Greek romance in twen- 
ty-four books, entitled Things Un- 
believable beyond Thule, a part of 
which consisted of an account of a 
trip to the moon. This book has long 
since vanished; but the ninth-cen- 
tury writer Photius (Bib., cod. 166, 
111 a, b) asserts that it was one of 
the sources of a work which has 
come down to us, the True Story 
(Aléthon Diégématon 1, Il) of the 
rhetorician Lucian. Other critics, how- 
ever, believe that Antonius Diogenes 
followed Lucian. 

Lucian is a delightful figure of 
Greek literature. Born in Syria early 
in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, he was apprenticed as a boy 
to his uncle, a sculptor; but after a 
thrashing administered by the uncle, 
Lucian ran away, and later, in some 
way or other, managed to acquire a 
good education. So amazingly well, 
indeed, did the young Syrian pro- 
gress in his study of the Greek lan- 
guage, literature, and rhetoric that 
he became a professional rhetorician 
—a sort of combined lawyer, speech- 
writer, and professor of public speak- 
ing. He traveled through Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, and Gaul, writing, 
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ISLAND OF LOVE 
Adapted from 
SAPPHO I11 (LOEB) 

By Rocer Wescotr 

Michigan State University 
The moon has risen with the stars. 
Midnight has passed. Across the bars 
The deep tide swells, the slow waves 

moan. 
Through the long hours I lie, alone. 


teaching, and giving public exhibi- 
tions of his craft. Along with serious 
topics, he often chose to make use 
of satiric, witty, and iconoclastic 
themes, which he handled with in- 
creasing skill. He branched out into 
parody and burlesque, in which he 
gained great popularity. In particular, 
his Dialogues of the Gods and Dia- 
logues of the Dead are masterpieces, 
and have had great influence on 
modern literature. We might, indeed, 
look upon Lucian as a sort of 
Stephen Leacock of Greek literature 
—a college professor who wrote seri- 
ous textbooks, and also humorous 
works of tremendous popular ap- 
eal. 

The True Story falls into the sec- 
ond of these two categories. It is a 
tongue-in-cheek burlesque of the 
fanciful tales of many sorts to be 
found in Greek literature, including 
those of the Homeric epics; and it 
has had a notable influence upon 
later writers, especially Swift, Ra- 
belais, and the author of Pinocchio. 

Lucian begins his True Story by 
attacking Homer and other authors 
of fantastic tales as being rank liars 
and humbugs. To ridicule them, he 
concocts a fanciful tale of his own 
which, he warns the reader, is utterly 
false, and is on no account to be 
believed. 

With fifty friends and with a sup- 
ply of food, water, and arms, says 
Lucian, he once embarked on a boat 
with a skilled pilot, and sailed away 
between the Pillars of Heracles and 
out into the “western ocean.” A great 
storm blew them’ westward for 
eighty days, and cast them finally 
upon an enchanted island. Here they 
came upon an inscription attesting a 
former visit to the island by Heracles 
and Dionysus. Exploring further, 


they found a river flowing with 
wine, and became drunk from eating 
fish caught in its depths. After seeing 
other miraculous sights, including 
Daphne-women, half trees and half 
women, they set sail once more. 

It is at this point that the space 
adventure really begins. “About the 
middle of the day,” says Lucian, 
“when the island was no longer visi- 
ble, all of a sudden a furious storm 
arose, and, whirling the ship around 
and lifting it up about thirty-five 
miles into the air, did not set it down 
on the sea again; but while the ship 
was suspended in mid-air the wind 
struck it, and, filling the sails, blew 
it ahead. After traveling through the 
air for seven days and an equal num- 
ber of nights, on the eighth day we 
saw in the air as it were a large is- 
land, bright and spherical and shining 
with a great light.” 

Lucian’s spacemen guide their ship 
to the island and moor it (he neg- 
lects to tell us how!). They look 
about them and discover that the 
land is “inhabited and tilled.” As 
night falls they see other illuminated 
“islands” nearby. “And there was 
another land down below, having 
cities in it, and rivers and seas and 
woods and mountains. This land we 
conjectured to be our own.” 


Endeavoring to explore further, 
the travelers are suddenly surrounded 
by Hippogypoi—men riding on huge 
vultures. These terrifying mounted 
police conduct them to the king of 
the island, who turns out to be none 
other than Endymion of mythologi- 
cal fame. Endymion informs them 
that they are actually on the moon. 
He tells them further that he is at 
present engaged in war with the peo- 
ple on the sun, whose ruler is 
Phaéthon; that the cause of the war 
had beén his desire to colonize the 
morning star; and that he would 
welcome them as allies, if they would 
care to join him. Lucian, speaking 
for his companions, agrees; and on the 
following day the combatants muster 
for battle. 


There ensues, in burlesque epic 
style, an account of the forces of 
both the Selenites (or ‘“Moonies”) 
and the Heliotes (or “Sunnies”). In 
addition to the Hippogypoi and 
other weird troops, Endymion has 
allies from the Great Bear, among 
whom are archers riding on gigantic 
fleas and men who fly through the 
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air without wings, using their long, 
girdled tunics as sails. Also, Endy- 
mion employs great spiders to con- 
struct a bridge of spiderwebs _be- 
tween the moon and the morning 
star, and draws up his troops upon 
it. Opposing them are the forces of 
the “Sunnies,” among which are men 
riding on huge winged ants, both 
steeds and riders being combatants; 
also, archers riding on mosquitoes, 
“air-dancers’ who hurl radishes at 
the enemy, and, from the Dog Star, 
dog-faced men riding on winged 
acorns. 


Battle is joined. At first the 
“Moonies” are victorious; but sud- 
denly a charge by fierce cloud-cen- 
taurs led by Sagittarius from the 
zodiac turns the tide of battle, and 
the “Moonies” are defeated and 
bound with spiderwebs. The “Sun- 
nies” build a double wall of clouds 
which cuts off the rays of the sun 
from the moon, causing an eclipse of 
the moon. Endymion begs for mercy, 
and a treaty of peace is arranged. It 
provides for the ransom of prisoners, 
an exchange of hostages, a tribute of 
dew, and a joint colony of “Sunnies” 
and “Moonies” on the morning star. 
The wall is torn down and the 
“Moonies” .return to their homes. 

Endymion begs the Greeks to stay 
on the moon, but they tarry only 
seven days, observing the “Moonies” 
and their customs. These strange be- 
ings live on frogs and air — the 
former of which they inhale in the 
form of smoke as th y are being 
roasted on coals, and the latter of 
which they drink from cups. “A 
man is considered handsome among 
them if he is bald,” says Lucian. 
“They have beards growing a little 
above their knees,” and “they all have 
but one toe.” They can open and 
shut their abdomens, and use them 
as pockets; when it is cold, their 
children climb into them. Their eyes 
can be taken out at will, and put 
back in again when they want to 
see; if one loses his own, he can bor- 
row some from his neighbor, and, in- 
deed, rich people keep a supply, of 
eyes on hand. For ears most of them 
use the leaves of the plane-tree, but 
some of them have wooden ears. 

The rich wear garments of “soft- 
ened glass”; the poor have clothing 
of woven bronze, which “they work 
after wetting it with water, like 
wool.” 

’ Two passages in particular are 
striking to the modern reader: “When 
a man gets old,” says Lucian, “he 
does not die, but, fading away like 
smoke, he becomes air.” Also: “A 
very large mirror is set above a well 


which is not excessively deep. Now, 
if anyone goes down into the well 
he hears all things spoken by us on 
the earth; and if he looks into the 
mirror he sees all the cities and all 
the nations just as if he were stand- 
ing over each of them.” Lucian sees 
his native land and his own household 
in the mirror, but can not tell 
whether anyone there can see him. 

The Greeks at length bid farewell 
to Endymion, and take off—again 
Lucian fails to tell us how! They 
carry with them gifts of clothing and 
armor from the “Moonies,” but these 
they lose conveniently in later ad- 
ventures before reaching home. They 
are escorted for a short distance by 
the Hippogypoi. They call at the 
morning star for water, then pass the 
sun, finding it “flourishing and fer- 
tile and well-watered and abounding 
in good things.” The wind prevents 
their landing here. After a flight of 
a day and a night they touch down 
at the strange Lamp City, where 
Lucian meets and talks with his own 
lamp, from home. The next day they 
pass Aristophanes’ Cloudcuckoo- 
borough, and Lucian remarks that 
Aristophanes was “a man wise and 
truthful, and disbelieved without rea- 
son for the things he wrote.” 

The re-entry into the earth’s at- 
mosphere is calm and uneventful: 
“On the fourth day” (after Lamp 
City), “about noon, the wind slack- 
ened gently and subsided, and we 
were let down upon the sea.” The 
astronauts are all so happy to be 
back that they forthwith plunge into 
the smooth waters, and take a swim. 


Thus, with the anticlimactic type 
of ending so familiar to readers of 
Greek works, what seems to be the 
earliest extant “space story” of West- 
ern European literature comes to a 
quiet end, and Lucian goes on to 
other adventures. 


The True Story is not the only 
work in which Lucian makes use of 
the theme of space travel. In the 
dialogue entitled /caromenippus, Or 
The Man above the Clouds, he has 
the philosopher Menippus tell of his 
flight to the moon and thence up to 
heaven, where he hobnobs with the 
gods. Menippus’ purpose is to learn 
the truth about the stars and the 
planets, the weather, and other nat- 
ural phenomena concerning which 
his fellow philosophers hold differing 
views. The dialogue is rather a bur- 
lesque on philosophical speculation 
than pure space fiction, but it con- 
tains some interesting features. For 
example, Menippus achieves his flight 
by attaching to his arms the right 
wing of an eagle and the left wing of 
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a vulture—not with wax, but with 
strong straps and grips for his hands. 
His account of how he experimented 
in learning to use the wings is amus- 
ingly convincing; and his practice 
drop from the Acropolis at Athens 
down into the theater is surely the 
first parachute descent in recorded 
history! 

And so science fiction in general, 
and the space-travel tale in particular, 
is indeed nothing new under the sun; 


it is at least eighteen centuries old. 

(Note: English versions of the True Story 
may be found in Lucian, With an Englisch 
Translation by A. M. Harmon, Vol. I, Lon- 
don and New York, 1927, Loeb Classical 
Library; also in Lucian: True History and 
Lucius Or the Ass, translated by Paul Turner, 
Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Ind., 
1958.) 
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ACL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
SECONDARY TEACHERS 

The American Classical League is 
offering for the summer of 1962 to 
teachers of Latin and/or Greek in 
secondary schools three scholarships 
of $500 each (plus coach fare up to 
$75 to the port of embarkation) for 
the summer session either of the 
American Academy in Rome or of 
the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Other scholarship 
aid, except Fulbright grants, may be 
accepted in addition to these awards. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee, Professor Robert G. 
Hoerber, Westminster College, Ful- 
ton, Mo. Completed applications, in- 
cluding transcripts of undergraduate 
and graduate study, if convenient, are 
due in the hands of the chairman by 
December 31, 1961. Selection will be 
made soon after February 1, 1962. 

A SUMMER IN ROME 

It is not too early to think of 
spending the coming summer at the 
American Academy in Rome. The 
Academy will again conduct a six- 
week Summer Session for teachers 
and graduate students in the classics 
and related disciplines, under the di- 
rection of Professor S. Palmer Bovie 
of Indiana University. Applications 
for participation are due March 1, 
1962. Scholarships for this session are 
offered by the following classical or- 
ganizations: the American Classical 
League, the Classical Association of 
New England, the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, the Clas- 
sical Association of the Middle West 
and South, Eta Sigma Phi, the New 
York Classical Club, the New Jersey 
Classical Association, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Classical 
Teachers, and the Ohio Classical 
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Conference. In addition, twenty 
grants for secondary teachers and 
college instructors of Latin and the 
classics are available, under the pro- 
vision of the Fulbright Act, from the 
Federal Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; these grants 
cover both the six weeks in Rome 
and a seventh week at Cumae. 

The Academy itself offers a lim- 
ited number of fellowships to mature 
students, for one or two years, to be- 
gin October 1, 1962. Applications for 
these are due in the Academy’s New 
York office by December 30, 1961. 
Address Miss Mary T. Williams, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

CHARLES C. MIEROW 


As president of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and 
South I had written Dr. Charles 
Christopher Mierow on June 13 to 
request that he accept an honorary 
responsibility at our 1962 meeting to 
be held at Memphis, Tenn. Later I 
learned that he had passed to his 
reward a day carlier. As usual he had 
attended our annual meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in April, and in his 
dignified manner greeted all his 
friends encouragingly. But he was to 
depart only a day short of fulfilling 
his seventy-eighth birthday—a 
of scholarly activity, friendly service, 
and usefulness. 

Born in New York of Charles 
Bernhard William and _ Katherine 
Marie Mierow, he soon found an in- 
tellectual home in Princeton Univer- 
sity, where he labored, receiving hon- 
ors and adding degrees; he earned his 
Ph.D. degree in 1908. In 1911 he was 
united in marriage to Bernadine Su- 


san Beecher, who preceded him in 
death on December 6, 1952. Two 
girls, one of whom survives him, 
namely Dorothy, blessed the wedlock. 
She has in recent years so adjusted 
her location in her literary profession 
as to be of comfort to her aging 
father. 

After teaching Latin at Phillips 
Andover Academy and at Princeton 
University (1906-1916), he continued 
in the classics at Colorado College 
from 1916 to 1934. He then estab- 
lished the Department of Biography 
at Carleton College, in Northfield, 
Minn., teaching there from 1934 to 
1953, the last eight years as Ambrose 
White Vernon Scholar. Again, in 
1955-1956 he taught Latin at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Women’s College. 

Ordained into the holy ministry in 
the year 1936, he often served as in- 
terim pastor and lecturer on spiritual 
subjects. This activity in turn en- 
larged his research interest in the 
mediaeval field, where he did origi- 
nal studies in Frederick Barbarossa, 
the Gothic History of Jordanes, 
Hugo of St. Victor, and the earlier 
Church Father, Saint Jerome. 


In his strictly academic years he 
provided for his colleagues and fel- 
low students carefully detailed stud- 
ies in the essentials of Greek and 
Latin syntax. 

In 1937-1938 he served as Vice- 
President of the American Classical 
League, and in 1942-1943 he was a 
member of the League’s Executive 
Committee. 

In his last years he lived in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., continuing to 
bless the large number of his friends 
as well as strangers with the fruits of 
his careful and consecrated scholar- 
ship. Sic periit gloria mundi. 

—B. H. Narveson 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


ROME 

The American Academy in Rome 
has announced the appointment as 
Professor-in-Charge of the School of 
Classical Studies for the academic 
years 1961-1963 of Professor Henry 
T. Rowell. During this period Pro- 
fessor Rowell will be on leave from 
the Philosphical Faculty of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

POSTGRADUATE CERTIFICATION 

In March, 1961, Tufts University 
announced a new program leading to 
a postgraduate certificate in classical 
teaching. Intended for those who al- 
ready possess the M.A. degree, the 
program is designed to enrich the 
knowledge and improve the peda- 
gogy of teachers in service. The 
curriculum includes 12 credits in 
Latin and/or Greek, 9 credits of 
pedagogy, and 9g credits in subjects 
related to classical civilization and the 
classical tradition, and terminates in 
a critical and creative exercise in the 
interpretation of some classical author. 

SEMPLE SCHOLARSHIP GRANT 

Each year the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South offers 
to a high-school teacher of Latin or 
Greek within its territory a grant 
for summer study in Rome or Athens. 
For the summer of 1962 the award 
will be for study at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
This grant of $250 is made in co- 
operation with the School, which 
will match it with an additional $250. 

Applicants will fill out forms to be 
supplied by the CAMWS Chairman 
of the Committee on Awards, Pro- 
fessor Grace L. Beede, State Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
S. D. The initial letter of application 
must be in the hands of the chairman 
not later than December 15, 1961. 
Selection will be made in February. 
The recipient of the 1962 award may 
not simultaneously hold a Fulbright 
Scholarship or a scholarship offered 
by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Because of the 
need for making early reservations 
for trans-Atlantic travel, applicants 
are urged to write in promptly. 

Announcement of the current 
American Classical League scholar- 
ships is to be found elsewhere in this 
issue; other opportunities for summer 
study will be listed in the January 
issue. 

SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 

The following additional recipients 
of classical scholarships have been 
announced since our May, 1961, issue 
went to press: 
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Classical Association of New Eng- 
land—Miss Bennette A. Shultz, Mil- 
ton (Mass.) High School (summer in 
Rome). 

Classical Association of the Atlan- 
tic States—Mr. Richard B. Hite, 
Northwood High School, Silver 
Spring, Md. (summer in Rome), 
Miss Kittie J. Caveness, Ashboro 
(N.C.) High School, Miss Grace M. 
Thomas, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Sister Marie Eugenie, 
Academy of the Holy Cross, Ken- 
sington, Md. (Western Maryland 
College Summer Latin Workshop). 

Ohio Classical Conference.—Mrs. 
Alice M. H. Simpson, Butler High 
School, Vandalia, Ohio (summer in 
Rome). 

Classical Society of the American 
Academy in Rome.—Mr. Richard B. 
Hite, Northwood High School, Sil- 
ver Spring, Md., and Miss Marianne 
M. Jansen, West Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Academy in Rome Prize 
Fellowships 1961-1962.—Mr. James J. 
M. Curry, graduate student at Cor- 
nell University; Mr. Charles P. Segal, 
graduate student at Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Mr. Arthur R. Stein- 
berg, graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Eta Sigma Phi.—One of the win- 
ners announced in May, Mr. Homer 
J. Elliott, did not accept his award, 
and was replaced by Miss Marianne 
M. Jansen, West Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

lees ie 
OFFICERS OF CLASSICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Officers of American classical or- 
ganizations have been reported as 
follows— 

The American Philological Asso- 
ciation (for the current year): Presi- 
dent, Robert S. Rogers, of Duke 
University; First Vice-President, Inez 
S. Ryberg, of Vassar College; Second 
Vice-President, Howard Comfort, of 
Haverford College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Harry L. Levy, of Hunter Col- 
lege; Editor, Donald W. Prakken, of 
Franklin and Marshall College. 

The Classical Association of New 
England (for 1961-1962): President, 
C. Bradford Welles, of Yale Univer- 
sity; Vice-President, Betty J. Donley, 
of the Amherst (Mass.) Senior High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, Claude 
W. Barlow, of Clark University. 

The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States (for 1961-1962): Pres- 
ident, E. Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter 
College; Vice-Presidents, William R. 
Ridington, of Western Maryland Col- 
lege, and M. Corinne Rosebrook, of 
the Sidwell Friends School, Wash- 


ington, D. C.; Secretary- Treasurer, 
Joseph A. Maurer, of Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Editor, Edward A. Robinson, 
of Fordham University. 

The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South (for 1961- 
1962): President, B. H. Narveson, of 
St. Olaf College; President Elect, 
Chauncey E. Finch, of St. Louis Uni- 
versity; Vice-President, Margaret E. 
Forbes, of the University of Min- 
nesota; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul R. 
Murphy, of Ohio Univ ersity; Editor, 
William R. Jones, of the Ohio State 
University. 

The Classical Association of the 
Pacific States (for 1961-1962): Presi- 
dent, Edward N. O'Neil, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Edward Y. Lind- 
say, 3480 Del Paso Blvd., North Sac- 
ramento 15, Calif. 

The Archaeological Institute of 
America (for the current year): 
President, Jotham Johnson, of New 
York University; Vice-President, 
Richard Howland, of the Smithson- 
ian Institute; General Secretary, Le- 
Roy A. Campbell, of Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Treasurer, Walter C. Baker, of 
New York City; Editors, Richard 
Stillwell, of Princeton, N. J. ( Ameri- 
can Journal of Archaeology), Gladys 
D. Weinberg, of Columbia, Mo. 
( Archaeology), and LeRoy A. Camp- 
bell, of Brooklyn College (Bulletin). 

Eta Sigma Phi (for the current 
year): Executive Secretary and Edi- 
tor, H. R. Butts, of Birmingham- 
Southern College; Honorary Presi- 
dent, Gertrude E. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Trustees, Gray- 
don W. Regenos, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, Chairman (1964), Gertrude 
Ewing, of Indiana State Teachers 
College (1963), William C. Korf- 
macher, of Saint Louis University 
(1964), Paul R. Murphy, of Ohio 
University (1962), and Norman T. 
Pratt, of Indiana University (1962). 

The Classical Society of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome (for the cur- 
rent year): President, Helen F. 
North, of Swarthmore College; First 
Vice-President, S. Palmer Bovie, of 
Indiana University; Second Vice- 
President, William S. Anderson, of 
the University of California, Secre- 
tary, Margaret M. Welch, of Oak 
Park, Ill.; Treasurer, Claude W. Bar- 
low, of Clark University. 

The Vergilian Society of America 
(for 1961-1962): President, J. Apple- 
ton Thayer, of St. Paul’s School. 
Concord, N. H.; Honorary Presi- 
dent, Amedeo Maiuri, of Naples; 
Vice-Presidents, Rev. Raymond V. 
Schoder, S.J., of Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill., and Alexander G. Me- 
Kay, of McMaster University, Secre- 
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tary-Treasurer, Howard Easton, of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

The Society for Ancient Greek 
Philosophy (for the current year): 
President, Philip Merlan, of Scripps 
College; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
A. C. Sprague, of Yarrow West, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The current officers of the Ameri- 
can Classical League are listed in the 
September, 1961, issue of THe Cras- 
SICAL OUTLOOK. 


REINCARNATION OF 
THE GODS 


By Hazet M. Totiver 
Lindenwood College 


HE SPACE age seems to be 
proving once again that universal 
quality of the classics which makes 
them eternal in a world of ephemer- 
als. The beings of Greek and Roman 
mythology are again coming into 
their own, and the saga of their re- 
incarnation as monsters that inhabit 
(or try to inhabit) all levels, from 
sub-marine, through air, to  strato- 
sphere, and beyond into outer space, 
is as fascinating as are the original 
myths associated with their names. 
It is true that the old names are 
being applied today with a bewilder- 
ing lack of logic, but this apparently 
is part of the game—with the public 
doing the guessing. Only a scientist, 
we must suppose, could explain why 
a missile which in 1958 was placed in 
orbit around the earth at a maximum 
speed of 15,000 miles per hour should 
have been given the name of Atlas, 
who, Titan though he was, must 
have had to stand pretty still in 
order to keep the sky balanced on 
his shoulder. It would also be in- 
triguing to hear why a United States 
navy tender which is described in 
the newspapers as the mother ship 
for nuclear submarines carrying 
Polaris missiles should bear the name 
of Proteus, a sea god whose capa- 
bilities, remarkable as they were, cer- 
tainly did not include motherhood. 
McLaughlin’s Space Age Diction- 
ary of 1959 gives Centaur as the 
name of a projected family of rock- 
ets designed to put a payload on the 
moon and carry instruments to Mars 
and Venus. Apparently none of these 
objectives has yet been reached by 
us, and they do seem rather out ’ 
this world for a centaur, which, i 
the old days at least, appeared to be 
as earth-bound as the horse. A more 
recent development, the Atlas Cen- 
taur, if its name is to be trusted, must 
surely be such an incredible hybrid 
that it may very well be able to do 
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what it is supposed to do, ie., place 
gooo pounds of payload into a three- 
hundred-mile orbit. 


It is said that Apollo, who once 
drove the chariot of the sun across 
the sky, is to reappear in the form of 
a space craft with the special pur- 
pose of putting men around the 
moon by 1967 and of landing a man 
on the moon a year or two later. 
It can hardly be supposed that the 
moon deity Diana, a virgin goddess, 
would offer these earthlings a very 
enthusiastic welcome, although she 
might enjoy the visit from her twin 
brother, Apollo. The really interest- 
ing reaction is likely to be that of 
the ordinary mortal, who, lacking the 
profound scientific insight and the 
superior reasoning power char- 
acteristic of our government agencies, 
may well be more than a little con- 
fused when he finds the sun circling 
the moon. 

The army missile Jupiter was fol- 
lowed by the Jupiter C, which must 
be highly explosive since it seems to 
by a hybrid of the Jupiter and an- 
other army missile called the Thor. 
Further, Jupiter could never take his 
place among today’s scientific mons- 
ters without his nagging spouse Juno. 
The Juno II, used to launch the lunar 
probe and the artificial planet Pio- 
neer IV in early 1959, is described as 
a combination of sixteen army rock- 
ets. This would be no news to Jupi- 
ter, of course, who was well ac- 
quainted with Juno’s disposition long 
before even Daedalus and Icarus took 
to the air. 

Nike has been used, with the logic 
of hope at least, as the name of an 
army supersonic guided missile. Spe- 
cific models were given the names of 
Greek gods or heroes. So there came 
Nike-Ajax, then the more destruc- 
tive Nike-Hercules, and finally Nike- 
Zeus, an improved version of the 
other two. At this point some espe- 
cially vicious saboteur must have 
wrought havoc in the army’s myth- 
ology files, for the space dictionary 
speaks of a missile in the planning 
stage which was to be an advance 
beyond the Nike-Zeus but was to be 
called—the Plato! A mere classicist 
cannot claim to fathom the mind of 
the Army, but this object was de- 
scribed as an anti-missile missile; and 
possibly that, in military psychology, 
calls for a philosopher’s name. Un- 
less, of course, it was just a trick to 
confuse the enemy! 


We hear frequently these days of 
Project Mercury, the objective of 
which is to put a man into space, 
orbit him around the earth, and re- 
cover him alive. Mercury Astronaut, 


it seems, is the title reserved for the 
first American to take this trip. Even 
Mercury, who not only flew about 
the world as the gods’ messenger boy 
but also had the cheerful duty of 
conducting the souls of the dead to 
the underworld, will probably feel 
that this first American to circle the 
planet has earned his title. 

Other missiles or contrivances in- 
tended to speed through the air or 
through space at some incredible 
number of miles per hour, or even 
per minute, have been given such 
names as Saturn, Neptune, Titan, 
Talos, Corvus, Regulus, and Midas 
(is this last really just short for “mis- 
sile defense alarm system,” or could 
the devices with which the satellite is 
equipped have a top-secret relation- 
ship to the donkey ears of the or- 
iginal Midas? ). 

If this slap-happy use of classical 
names continues, the whole tribe of 
mythological and legendary charac- 
ters will soon be back with us—in 
less felicitous forms, it is true, but 
still beguiling. Indeed, this most mod- 
ern aspect of our civilization may 
even lead some unwary students to 
an interest in stories of the misty 
beginnings of that civilization. At the 
very least we teachers can take a 
, ixyish pleasure in the whole intrigu- 
ing development when we look into 
the confused faces of those who 
cannot believe that a Latin instructor, 
with her antique reading tastes, could 
be in the least conversant with mis- 
siles! 

ie 
FOR A BIGGER 
AND BETTER JCL 
By Bette Goutp 
Chairman, National JCL Committee 
E WHO work with the Jun- 
ior Classical League know 
that it is good. We have seen it at 
work in our own classes, and we re- 
joice in the formation of each new 
chapter. There can be no better as- 
surance of the continuation of the 
classics in our public schools. 

Membership in the National JCL 
has so stimulated our teenagers that 
we have long been the largest clas- 
sical organization in the world. Now 
we are international. Mr. John A. 
Carpenter, Coordinator of Foreign 
Languages for the 34,800 children 
enrolled in the United States Air 
Forces in Europe Dependents Schools 
has asked that more Latin classes be 
formed for these children. Mr. Car- 
penter’s letter requests “the immedi- 
ate formation of a JCL chapter in 
each of the USAFE schools in twelve 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Eur- 
ope.” This great addition to our 
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membership will do much to help 
achieve that 100,000 goal we have 
set for ourselves. 

Although becoming a member of 
JCL is really very simple, we mst 
follow a few easy rules if we are to 
get an accurate, fair count of our 
membership. Here is all you need to 
know in order to become a bona fide 
member: 

1) Five pupils or more who are 
studying Latin or who have com- 
pleted all the Latin offered in their 
school may form a chapter. 

2) National JCL dues are $2.00 an- 
nually for each chapter. 

3) Individual JCL membership 
cards may be obtained for 25¢ each; 
individual sterling-silver mem- 
bership pins are 65¢ each. 

4) Sponsors must be members of 
the American Classical League; the 
yearly dues of $1.00 carry with them 
a subscription to THe CLassicar 
OUTLOOK. 

5) The national dues entitle the 
chapter to one copy of each issue of 
Torcu: U.S., the national JCL paper, 
issued in September, January, and 
April. Individual pupil subscriptions 
are 10¢. 

6) Send one check to cover na- 
tional JCL dues, individual JCL mem- 
berships, pupil subscriptions to Torcu: 
U.S., and the sponsor’s ACL dues. 
These checks are to be sent to the 
American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio—nowhere 
else. 

7) If your state is organized, pay 
state JCL dues to your state JCL 
treasurer. 

8) JCL members who are cor- 
rectly registered may attend state 
and national JCL conventions, hold 
state and national offices, and enjoy 
all other privileges of membership. 
Once a member always a member, 
provided state and national dues are 
paid. 

Once a JCL chapter has been or- 
ganized, there is one other step to 
be taken, and this is very important. 
When sponsors send in new orders 
for JCL memberships and materials, 
they. must report the number of ac- 
tive old members—pupils who have 
bought pins or cards in previous 
years and are still participants in 
chapter affairs. Failure to report the 
old members means that your school 
will not be on the ACL March list. 
It also means that we will not have 
a fair, accurate count of members. 
So, will you not, please, help us by 
giving the number of your active old 
members so that we can legitimately 
reach our goal of 100,000? That has 
a nice sound, doesn’t it? We want 
you, and everybody, to tell our 
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friends in the modern 
about it. 

The Service Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Classical League, at Miami Uni- 
versity, has a wealth of material to 
help you with your JCL programs: 
plays for class, club, or assembly 
program, vocabulary games, hand- 
books, songs, initiation ceremonies, 
holiday cards, banquet brochures, 
place cards, and other things too 
numerous to list here. 

Remember that JCL is a_back- 
ground for the study of Latin; it is 
not intended as a replacement for the 
study of fundamentals. It is the an- 
swer to those who say, “Nobody 
uses Latin.” We want you to become 
a part of this tremendous movement. 
You and your pupils will like it. We 
know! 

After you have organized or re- 
sumed activity for the year, please 
write a report about your chapter 
and send it to Miss Belle Gould, 315 
Wilson St., Henderson, Tex. For the 
January issue of Torcu: U.S., the 
deadline is December 20; this means 
that the report must be in Hender- 
son on that date. The deadline for 
the April issue is March 20. Should 
you wish to submit a picture with 
your report, send $2.00 for a two- 
column cut, and $1.00 for a one- 
column cut. 

Do join us—and let us hear about 
it! 


languages 
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JCL STATE CHAIRMEN 


For assistance in forming local 
chapters of the Junior Classical 
League, teachers are referred to the 
following list of state chairmen, 
which has been furnished by the 
Federations Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Classical League Committee on 
the Junior Classical League, Miss 
Jessie Chambers, of Jackson, Mich. 
These chairmen should also be con- 
tacted for affiliation with state fed- 
erations. 

Alabama: Virginia Praytor, 3907 
Jackson Blvd., Birmingham 13; Alas- 
ka: Mrs. Louise M. Sailors, 2H5 Fair- 
view Manor, Fairbanks; Arizona: 
Paloma White, 1401 Eleventh Ave., 
Yuma; Arkansas: Mrs. Henry H. 
Bennett, Sr., Box 206, Almyra; Cali- 
fornia: Mrs. Lura Gray, 1335 W. 162 
St., Bardena; Colorado: Mrs. M. F. 
Swedberg, 3942 King St., Denver 11; 
Connecticut: Nellie Agostine, East 
Hartford High School, Hartford; 
District of Columbia: Mrs. Marie C. 
Thompson, Miller Junior High 


School, Washington, D. C.; Florida: 
Vivia Craig, 2912 St. John’s Ave., 
Jacksonville; 
Cavan, 


Georgia: Mrs. Jim 
R. E. Lee High School, 
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Thomaston; Hawaii: Mrs. Grace 
Dilday, Hilo High School, Hilo; //- 
linois: Robert Devoss, 407 S. Fifth 
St., St. Charles; Indiana: Eileen 
Johnson, 1111 Hendricks, Anderson; 
lowa: Mrs. Evelyn Johnston, 400 
E. First, Pella; Kamsas: Mrs. 
Sam Stitt, 300 North Arndt, Ellin- 
wood; Kentucky: Mrs. Gertrude 
Chaudoin, Seneca High School, Lou- 
isville; Louisiana: Mrs. Besse Fairley, 
137 Jefferson St., Opelousas; Maine: 
Mrs. C. O. T. Wieden, Main 
Street, Presque Isle; Maryland: 
Leo P. Finnegan, Northwestern High 
School, Hyattsville; Massachusetts: 
Helen Kershaw, Melrose High School, 
Melrose; Michigan: Mabel Sutton, 
Senior High School, Muskegon 
Heights (Co-chairmen: David Levy, 
Henry Ford High School, 2000 Ever- 
green, Detroit 19, and Sister M. 
Aquinas, 618 N. Michigan, Saginaw; 
regional chairman: Mrs. Lola Mor- 
rison, 340 E. Michigan, Marquette); 
Minnesota: Tom Byrne, Owatonna 
High School, Owatonna (Co-chair- 
man: Mabel Hoyler, 215 E. Fifth St., 
Northfield); Mississippi: Annie V. 
Brent, 1159 Raymond Rd., Jackson 4; 
Missouri: Isabel R. Schwerdtmann, 
5049A Tholozan Ave., St. Louis (Re- 
gional chairman: Virginia McClure, 
831 Main St., Parkville); Nebraska: 
Sister Marietta, 5616 L. Street, 
Omaha 7; Nevada: Helen K. Moran, 
2205 Isabelle, Las Vegas; New Jersey: 
Ethel Lux, Somerville High School, 
Somerville (Co-chairman: Nicholas 
Lombardi, Riverside High School, 
Riverside); New Mexico: Mrs. Rhea 
Miller, 518 Pueblo Solano, N.W., Al- 
buquerque; New York (West Cen- 
tral): Eleanor Wooster, R.D. 1, Mt. 
Morris; North Carolina: Mrs. Mac 
C. Satterwhite, Rt. 5, Oxford; Obio: 
Lois Bickelhaupt, 3940 Leybourne 
Ave., Toledo 12; Oklahoma: Ger- 
trude Gesell, John Marshall High 
School, Oklahoma City; Oregon: 
Jenette E. Roberts, 872 Belmont St., 
Salem; Pennsylvania: Sister Maria 
Thecla, Sacred Heart High School, 
Pittsburgh, Rhode Island: Joseph Sal- 
vatore, Barrington High School, Bar- 
rington; South Dakota: Mrs. Maurice 
Johnson, Box 81, Mobridge; Tennes- 
see: James Q. Webber, Box 295, Clin- 
ton; Texas: Dr. Jarnes A. Hitt, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 12 (Co-chairman: 
Mildred Sterling, 3022 Edmond Ave., 
Waco); Utah: Dr. Gerald K. Gres- 
seth, 156 D, Spencer Hall, Salt Lake 
City; Vermont: Sister John David, 
Mount St. Joseph Academy, Rutland; 
Virginia: Annie V. Cook, Andrew 
Lewis High School, Salem; Washing- 
ton: Estella Kyne. 744 Monroe, Wen- 
atchee; West Virginia: Mrs. Lucille 
P. Carter, 2124 W. Cumberland Rd., 


Bluefield; Wisconsin: Theodora Tar- 
as, 115 S. Tenth St., LaCrosse; W yo- 
ming: Mrs. Ruth Bauder, 2113 Van 
Lennen, Cheyenne. 

Certain states were without chair- 
men at the time this issue went to 
press: Delaware, Idaho, Montana, 
New Hampshire, and South Carolina. 
As chairmen are reported for these 
states, they will be listed in Tue 
CLassicAL OuTLOOK. 


ACL-JCL COLLEGE 
AWARDS 


For 1962 the American Classical 
League has again authorized its JCL- 
ACL Award Committee to grant up 
to fifteen college awards to outstand- 
ing high-school seniors, each award 
amounting to $100. Winners will be 
selected on the basis of their schol- 
arship, their extra-curricular activities 
—especially their participation in JCL 
affairs, their college plans, and their 
financial need. Recipients are to con- 
tinue their study of Latin for at 
least the college year during which 
they hold the awards. 

The rules governing competition 
for these awards are as follows: 

1) Applicants must be seniors in 
high school. 

2) Applicants must be members of 
the Junior Classical League. 

3) Applicants must be recom- 
mended by their Latin teachers. 

4) Applicants and recommendation 
forms must be secured from the 
American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

5) All applications must be com- 
pleted and returned by January 1, 
1962, to the Chairman of the JCL- 
ACL Award Committee, Professor 
Austin M. Lashbrook, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

The winners will be selected soon 
after February 1, 1962. 

BLAZING A TRAIL 
THROUGH SPACE 


By A. Frep SocHAaTorr 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

ITHIN THE past fifteen 

months a new word has come 
into the English language and has ap- 
peared with arresting regularity in 
media of mass communication. Al- 
though the noun “astronautics” and 
its related adjective “astronautical” 
may be found in the scientific litera- 
ture of the last twenty years or so, 
the term “astronaut”—used to desie- 
nate a space-traveler—is of very re- 
cent coinage. Students of Latin have 
come to regard as common the prac- 
tice of drawing on that language for 
the naming of technical and scientific 
phenomena. Within the twentieth 
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century, to delve no further back 
into the past, we have seen the auto- 
mobile, the submarine, motion pic- 
tures, radio, television, aviation, and 
nuclear fission, among others, all 
given their names by recourse to 
Latin or Greek. Hence, when in Sep- 
tember of 1959 the United States an- 
nounced its intention to put a man 
into space, Latinists were not sur- 
prised that the expression “astronaut” 
had been devised to describe one 
who travels in the path of the stars. 

To the Greeks and the Romans of 
more than two thousand years ago, 
the concept of the astronaut appeared 
by no means strange—far less strange, 
in fact, than it probably appeared to 
modern sophisticates. Early in their 
history the mythological lore of both 
the Greeks and the Romans con- 
tained the notion that every evening, 
as soon as the sun had finished his 
course, the goddess Diana—sometimes 
called Cynthia and sometimes Selene 
—mounted her moon car and drove 
her milk-white steeds across the sky, 
close by the thousands of stars, which 
shone their brightest to light and 
guide her on her way. This is the 
image to which an English poet gives 
expression when he writes, “”Twas 
now the time when Phoebus yields 
to night, / And rising Cynthia sheds 
her silver light, / Wide o’er the world 
in solemn pomp she drew / Her airy 
chariot hung with pearly dew.” The 
name “Diana” which the Romans 
commonly assigned to the moon god- 
dess reflects the same fancy, for in 
its etymological derivation “Diana” 
means “lady of the bright heaven.” 
The name is related to the word 
dies, as Cicero indicated when he 
wrote, “The moon was called Diana 
because at night she seemed to pro- 
duce day” (De Natura Deorum 2.27. 
69). 

This tendency of the moon to 
create brightness provided one reason 
why classical men and women ven- 
erated Diana devoutly. Anthropolo- 
gists have observed that in a number 
of peoples and societies worship of 
the moon came before even that of 
the sun. The explanation very likely 
is to be found in the fact that dark- 
ness was to early men a time of fear 
and dread, a time when dangers were 
likely to be rampant, and that the 
bright rays of the moon had the ef- 
fect of dispelling both the darkness 
and the fears that accompanied it. 
Other reasons for the high esteem in 
which Diana was held were inherent 
in the qualities and the attributes with 
which she was invested as time went 
on. In accord with the view of the 
chaste brilliance of the moon, its 
slender arc was conceived as_ her 
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bow and its beams as her arrows, 
with which she graced women, when 
their mortal days had ended, with 
the boon of a speedy and _ painless 
death. Hence Homer referred to her 
“kindly arrows.” Not only women, 
but all deserving mortals could de- 
pend on the protection of Diana, 
who, like her renowned brother 
Apollo, came to be identified as a 


VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY 


Ille ego, qui quondam gracili modula- 
tus avena 

carmen, et egressus silvis vicina coegi 

ut quamvis avido parerent arva co- 
lono, 

gratum opus agricolis, at nunc hor- 
rentia Martis 

arma virumque cano... 


The great Roman poet Vergil was 
born on October 15, 70 B.C. Why 
not celebrate his birthday in Latin 
class, club or assembly? See p. 21. 


healer of sickness. Always regarded 
as youthful and graceful, a model of 
maidenly vigor, she was quick to 
champion the rights of young persons 
in their resistance to wrongful threats 
and aggression. Her role as a de- 
fender of the righteous and the just 
became more extensive as time went 
on, so that she came to be viewed 
as a guardian of civil rights. In this 
guise she was quick to put aside her 
normal gentleness and compassion 
and deal out swift and certain punish- 
ment with her unerring arrows. It is 
small wonder that Diana was widely 
worshipped among the Greeks and 
the Romans, numerous temples being 
dedicated to her and many festivals 
being held in her honor. 

When after a lapse of many cen- 
turies the Renaissance brought a re- 
vival of interest in classical learning 
and a warm enthusiasm for it, refer- 
ences to Diana or to Cynthia were 
common in the literature of the time. 
Typical was the address to her writ- 
ten by the able poet and dramatist 
Ben Jonson: 


“Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair 
State in wonted manner keep: 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


“Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 
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Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did 
close: 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


“Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright.” 


This eloquent invocation to the moon 
goddess—and it is, as I have said, 
typical of similar addresses—is note- 
worthy because it seems to run coun- 
ter to a tendency that may be ob- 
served to be present in English litera- 
ture of the Elizabethan Age. In some 
selections of the time the sun and the 
moon were set up as_ contrasting 
forces, the sun representing the con- 
stant, the certain, and the orderly in 
opposition to the irregular and the 
inconstant associated with the wax- 
ing and waning of the moon. One 
evidence of this tendency is Shake- 
speare’s practice of using figures of 
speech involving the sun to describe 
the British king in his historical 
dramas. This derogation of the moon 
may underlie the defense which John 
Lyly undertook to voice in his play 
Endymion: 

“O, fair Cynthia, why do others 
term thee unconstant whom I have 
ever found unmovable? Injurious 
time, corrupt manners, unkind men, 
who, finding a constancy not to be 
matched in my sweet mistress, have 
christened her with the name of 
wavering, waxing, and waning! Is she 
inconstant that keepeth a_ settled 
course; which, since her first crea- 
tion, altereth not one minute in her 
moving? There is nothing more ad- 
mirable or commendable in the sea 
than the ebbing and flowing; and 
shall the moon, from whom the sea 
taketh this virtue, be accounted fickle 
for encreasing and decreasing?” 

This fervid defense of the moon— 
and I have quoted only the beginning 
of the lengthy speech of which it is 
a part—has been interpreted by some 
to be a veiled reference to none other 
than Queen Elizabeth herself, whose 
waverings and changes of heart con- 
cerning the disposal of her favors 
kept both her suitors and her sub- 
jects agog. Perhaps because of this as- 
sociation of the Queen with Cynthia, 
the tendency to regard the moon as 
a symbol of inconstancy did not 
carry over to views of the moon- 
goddess, for those views were gener- 
ally as adulatory as the invocation 
to her by Ben Jonson presented 
above. 
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Adulation of the same kind was 
characteristic of the numerous men- 
tions of Diana found in compositions 
of the English poets of the nineteenth 
century. Shelley’s reference to “That 
orbéd maiden with white fire laden,/ 
Whom mortals call the moon” was 
surpassed in warmth by Byron’s de- 
scription: “Goddess serene, tran- 
scending every star! /Queen of the 
sky, whose beams are seen afar! / By 
night heaven owns thy sway, by day 
the grove, / When, as chaste Dian, 
here thou deign’st to rove.” Utter- 
ances of this kind do not surprise us 
when we call to mind that the poets 
prominent at the time were, first, ex- 
tremely sensitive to the attractions of 
nature and, second, thoroughly 
steeped in classical learning. The two 
qualities went hand in hand so that 
the description of natural phenomena 
was likely to take expression in terms 
and imagery derived from the clas- 
sics. Hence, association of Diana with 
the movements of the moon was 
common in the verse of not only 
Shelley and Byron but also Keats 
and Wordsworth and later in that of 
Tennyson, Arnold, and Swinburne. 

We of the twentieth century are 
often declared to be less imaginative 
and more practical-minded than our 
fithers. But even if we have become 
so familiar with the principles under- 
lying the operation of the universe 
that we no longer have to explain 
them in terms of the activity of gods 
and goddesses, as did the early 
Greeks and Romans, and even if we 
are less prone than our ancestors to 
echo the language of the ancients as 
we behold the functioning of those 
principles, we have not grown in- 
sensitive to the charm of the old 
myths and legends and we need not 
cast them from our imagination as 
the scientific wonders of the century 
expand before our eyes. When we 
learn that the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration will at- 
tempt to place at least one man, and 
possibly as many as three men, into 
orbit around the earth before the 
end of the vear, it adds to the ex- 
citement of the prospect to think 
that the present-day astronaut will be 
following the path first blazoned by 
Diana, Diana who, in the words of 
the Scandinavian poet Hjalmar Boye- 
sen, “The pale nocturnal vigils ever 
keeping, /Sped through the silent 
space from star to star.” 


COMING: NEWS OF THE 
ACL LATIN WORKSHOP 


THE 
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BOOK NOTES 


Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary (Lat- 
in-English; English-Latin). Revised 
by D. P. Simpson. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1960. 
Pp. xviii plus 884. Plain, $7.00; in- 
dexed, $7.75. 

A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 
By Sir William Smith. Revised edi- 
tion by J. F. Lockwood, ninth im- 
pression. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1960. Pp. xii plus 824. $4.95. 
Both dictionaries under considera- 

tion are revisions of old stand-bys: 

Cassell’s Latin Dictionary (to be re- 

ferred to hereafter as “Simpson”) 

first appeared in 1854, and the 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary (to 

be referred to as “Lockwood”) goes 

back to 1855. Both have seen previ- 
ous revisions. Of the two, Simpson 
is the more recent, for Lockwood is 

simply a reimpression of the 1933 

edition. 

Simpson’s great advantage, of 
course, lies in the English-Latin por- 
tion, 233 pages of the total of 884, 
meant for the “conversion of English 
prose of various styles and periods 
into Latin prose of a ‘classical’ type,” 
mainly that of Cicero, Caesar, and 
Livy (p. ix), though other authors 
are on occasion adduced, e.g., Pliny 
on aurifodina, “gold-mine,” Vergil 
on dator, “giver,” and Plautus on 
eugepae, “good!” This purpose is 
served admirably; it would be un- 
reasonable to seek here materials for 
Latin conversation or “living Latin.” 

In other respects there is little 
ground for choice. Both dictionaries 
show the following virtues; indica- 
tion of vowel quantities; cross refer- 
ences to variant forms; use of “v” for 
consonantal “u” but rejection of “j” 
for consonantal “i”; preference for 
unassimilated prefixes; morphological 
identification; brief etymologies; logi- 
cal arrangement of meanings (literal, 
then transferred); abundant illustra- 
tive phrases, with author references; 
incorporation of proper nouns in 
their alphabetical place. Simpson hes 
some thousand more entries; Lock- 
wood seems to cover a larger range 
of authors, and draws on inscriptions 
as well. Simpson has a page of 
“Standard Latin Abbreviations,” 
which Lockwood scatters throughout 
the alphabet. Simpson’s valuable bib- 
liography of dictionaries, specialized 
word lists, etc., is balanced by Lock- 
wood’s tables of measures, weights, 
and money. Both have complete cal- 
endar details. Simpson is easier to 
handle, and easier on the eye; but 


Lockwood's ivory page tint and very 
dark black-letter lemmas may be pre- 
ferred by some. As a unique feature, 
Lockwood under each letter includes 
phonological remarks on its Indo- 
European origins, its Greek and 
Latin history, and its subsequent ca- 
reer in French; and entries frequently 
end with French and other Romance 
derivatives. These latter attributes 
augment the generally more scholar- 
ly quality of the Lockwood and en- 
hance its desirability as school- 
library acquisition. For general stu- 
dent purposes, the Simpson with its 
larger coverage and its English-Latin 
section is probably preferable. 

For an excellent “Consumers Re- 
search” report on all available Latin 
dictionaries the reader is referred to 
John L. Heller's “Notes on Latin 
Dictionaries,” Classical Journal 56, 
January, 1961, pp. 171-176. 

—K.G. 
The Woodwork of Greek Roofs. 

By A. Trevor Hodge. New York: 

Cambridge University Press. Pp. 

xvi plus 150; 16 plates. $9.50. 

This beautifully printed book is a 
meticulous, scholarly treatment of 
a highly technical subject which “has 
only been touched on desultorily” up 
to the present. Professor Sterling 
Dow’s studies on ancient roofing, as 
the author makes clear, complement, 
rather than duplicate, the findings 
here presented. 

The volume deals with the con- 
struction of the wooden parts of the 
Greek temples of the period from 
600 to 400 B.C. in Greece, Southern 
Italy, and Sicily. Since no actual re- 
mains of the beams have been found, 
Dr. Hodge’s best source of evidence 
has been the cuttings in the stone- 
work which fitted around the tim- 
bers. He visited all the buildings and 
made his own detailed measurements 
of the parts concerned with the roof- 
ing. As “particular examples” he dis- 
cusses in detail the Temple of Posei- 
don at Paestum, the so-called The- 
seion in Athens, the Megaron of 
Demeter at Gaggera, and the Temple 
of Concord at Agrigento. From these 
and other buildings studied be de- 
rives and treats of “general features” 
—of the ceiling and the attic, pri- 
mary timbers, secondary t:mbers, 
cornice blocks, etc. Among the or- 
iginal contributions of the author are 
his recognition, description, and dis- 
cussion of what he terms the “Gag- 
gera roof” and the “slot ceiling.” 

The book is definitely one for the 
specialist, not for the general reader. 
However, any classicist who exam- 
ines it will admire the scholarship of 
the author, the precision and clarity 
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of the architectural drawings, the 
painstaking explanations of technical 
terms (both English and Greek), and 
the handsome overall format of the 
volume. 

Dr. Hodge apologizes for some of 
his photographic illustrations: an 
“anonymous New Yorker” stole his 
luggage from his car in Manhattan— 
including all his “site notes and pho- 
tographs”! In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, he need apologize for no- 
thing in the book. We offer him our 
apologies, instead, for the anonymous 
New Yorker’s inhospitality to a Brit- 
ish guest! 

—L.B.L. 


Oedipus and Akhnaton. By Immanuel 
Velikovsky. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, 1960. Pp. 
208; 32 plates. $4.95. 

Why did the Greeks refer to an 
ancient city in Egypt by the same 
name they gave to Boeotian Thebes? 
Why did the central hero of Theban 
mythology, Oedipus, have no cult 
and no monuments in his home land? 
How did the Sphinx, a typical Egyp- 
tian monster, get to central Greece? 
What is the explanation for the many 
variants of the Oedipus myth re- 
ferred to by ancient sources, such as 
his marriage, after the death of Jo- 
casta, to Euryganeia, or his exposure, 
not on Mt. Cithaeron, but in a chest 
that was cast into the sea and floated 
to Sicyon? 

Egyptologists, on the other hand, 
have long asked similar questions in 
their attempts to reconstruct the 
mysterious close of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty: the relation between Amen- 
hotep IV and his iconoclastic son 
Akhnaton, who replaced the worship 
of Amon by that of the sun god 
Aton; the roles played at Akhnaton’s 
court by his mother, Tiy, and _ his 
wife, Nefretete; and the events of the 
brief reigns of his three successors, 
Smenkhare, Tutankhamen (the dis- 
covery of whose tomb in 1922 was a 
world-wide sensation), the 
former priest and courtier, Ay. 

Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky, the 
author of several books (Worlds in 
Collision, Ages in Chaos, Earth in 
Upheaval) in which he has tried to 
clarify historical problems of the 
ancient world, has subjected the sep- 
arate anomalies of these two sets of 
problems to a careful scrutiny. The 
result is the book under considera- 
tion. 

In brief, the author’s thesis is that 
the outlines of the Oedipus story are 
a reflection in mythical form of 
events that actually transpired at the 
court of the Pharaohs. To follow the 
exposition of the various pieces of 


evidence from mythology, literature, 
and archaeology, and their gradual 
fitting together to provide a plausible 
picture of what may have happened 
in ancient Egypt is a fascinating ex- 
perience. 

Dr. Velikovsky has widely 
in the ancient sources (in translation, 
one gathers) and is well versed in 
modern Egyptology. Admittedly, his 
reconstruction is a clever piece of 
detective work, based largely on cir- 
cumstantial evidence; as he says (p. 
207): “It does not seem to me that 
every question needs—or has—an an- 
swer.” Yet there is certainly value 
in raising intriguing questions and 
suggesting answers that fit the facts 
that have survived into a credible 
pattern. The only questions that are 
skirted are how the facts of history 
traveled to Greece, and why just to 
Boeotia; perhaps Phoenician Cadmus 
holds the solution. 

As speculation of a high order on 
a topic of great interest to classicists, 
this book is well worth reading. 

—K.G. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


W. M. SEAMAN, Director 
W. L. CARR, Associate Director 


NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made oe to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
must defer payment, please pay within 30 


days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, ype (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. Because of the increased cost of post- 
age and handling, pleace add 25c for an 
order totaling from $1.50 to $2.50; over $2.50, 
add 40c. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonal material: 
Mimeographs 

356. The Delphic Oracle. An _ eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 20¢ 

544. Hallowe'en Programs for the 
Latin Club. 15¢ 

555. The Haunted House. A play in 
English. 20¢ 

586. A Football Rally. Ancient myth- 
ology characters suddenly ap- 
pear at a modern rooters’ meet- 
ing. 15¢ 
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626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ Football 
Classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 2 boys. 
6 minutes. 15¢ 


MATERIAL FOR VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY 
(OCTOBER 15) 
Mimeographs 

gi.Very Tragical Mirth. bur- 
lesque of Aeneid 1, Il, and IV, in 
shadow pictures. 20¢ 

The Judgment ot Paris. A play 

in English. 10¢ 
Vergil as a Magician in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 15¢ 

-In Honor of Vergil. A play for 

11 girls, dealing with the women 
of whom Vergil wrote. 10¢ 

Trojan Festival. A pageant for 

boys, based on Aeneid V. 10¢ 

.Juno Tries to Change the De- 

crees of Fate. An amusing skit in 
verse, on Juno’s attempt to de- 
stroy Aeneas. 20¢ 

Suggestions for a Vergilian pro- 

gram for students not studying 

Vergil. 10¢ 

The Fall of Troy. A radio pro- 

gram for the Vergil class. A dig- 

nified presentation of the story 
of Book II of the Aeneid. 20¢ 

-As It Really Happened. bur- 

lesque of the Aeneas-Dido story. 
2 girls, 1 boy. 10 minutes. 20¢ 
The Return to Carthage. A dra- 
matic poem, based on an imagi- 
nary visit of Aeneas and Ascan- 
ius to Carthage, many years after 
the death of Dido. Can be used 
as part of a Vergil program. 10¢ 

Amo, Amas, Amat. A radio pro- 

gram or playlet for the Vergil 

class. 6 boys, 5 girls. 25 minutes. 


25¢ 
The Prize Apple; or Apples That 
Glitter like Gold May Be Green. 
A very modern variation of the 
old theme of the judgment of 
Paris. A playlet in English. 3 
boys and 10 girls. 20¢ 
Out of This World. A fifteen- 
minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of Vergil’s Aeneid. 
25¢ 
Actus Fatis. A play in English 
written in honor of Vergil’s 
birthday. 20¢ 
. The Childhood of the Gods. A 
play in English. 20¢ 
Supplement 

S-44. A Vergilian Fantasy. An elabor- 

ate play. 10¢ 
Bulletins 

B-IX. Paris of Troy. A pageant play 
in English verse. 15¢ 

B-XVIII. A Journey through the 


Lower World. A pageant based 
on Book VI of the Aeneid. 20¢ 
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. Christmas 


THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 

A Very Short Account of a Har- 
vest Festival. A Thanksgiving 
Day program. 5¢ 
Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 
in English on derivation. 20¢ 
De Die Gratiarum Agendarum. 
A Latin Thanksgiving Day proc- 
lamation and a typical Thanks- 
giving Day dinner menu in Lat- 
in. 5¢ 

MATERIALS FOR CHRISTMAS 

Mimeographs 

Some Latin verses from 
known songs. 20¢ 
Christmas and the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. 10¢ 
Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas in easy Latin. 5¢ 


well- 


.More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 
. Officium Stellae. Liturgical play 


suitable for Christmas. 10¢ 


. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 
. The origin of the Roman Sat- 


urnalia. 15¢ 


. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 


gram by the Latin Department. 
15¢ 

and an American 
Christmas Compared. A play in 
English. 15¢ 

Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 

Frater Bestiarum. A Christmas 
play with music. 40¢ 

lo Saturnalia. A play in easy 
Latin. 10¢ 

Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
Tableaux. Four “living pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 
The Roman Saturnalia. Repro- 
duced from Tue Crassicat Out- 
Look for December, 1937. 15¢ 
Christmas and the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. Reproduced from Tue 
CrassicAaL OutLook for Decem- 
ber, 1938. 15¢ 

Some Ancient and Modern Yule- 
tide Customs. Reproduced from 
Tue CrassicaL for De- 
cember, 1939. 15¢ 

and the Epiphany: 
Their Pagan Antecedents. Re- 
produced from Tue CLAssicaL 
Ovuttook for December, 1941. 
15¢ 

Carmen Feriale. Play in Latin 
based on Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol.” Reproduced from the 
Classical Journal, Oct., 1958. 15¢ 


Latin and Greek Christmas Cards 
Price, with matching envelope, 10¢ 
each; $1.00 for 12 in any assortment. 


A descending angel adapted from 
a Diirer woodcut; the Latin ver- 
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sion of Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 2:10, 
11. Blue on ivory paper. 
A multi-colored picture of the 
Bethlehem shepherds. Inside, the 
Latin version of Luke 2:8-11 and 
a Christmas greeting in Latin. 
A multi-colored Nativity scene 
with Christmas candles and a 
Latin version of “Silent Night.” 
Manger scene on cover. Inside, 
Luke 2:7 in ancient Greek and 
a greeting in modern Greek. 
Colored composite of pictures 
and text of Isaiah 9:6 on cover, 
Latin text and greeting inside. 
New 1961. 
Colored manuscript of “Adeste 
Fideles” on cover, stanza of the 
song in Latin on inside, with 
greeting. 
Composite wax-crayon picture 
of Greek Orthodox church in 
Athens, with Parthenon seen 
above. Greeting in Greek. New 
1961. 
Angel adoring Madonna and 
Child. Original linoleum block. 
Inside, a Christmas and New 
Year greeting in Latin. Colors: 
blue and silver. 
A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. Inside, three stanzas of a 
medieval Christmas caro] in Lat- 
in. Red and black on ivory. 
Roman lamp in silhouette. Inside, 
a greeting in Latin. A new print- 
ing with gold and black on green. 
Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child. Inside, a Latin version of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Blue-green on ivory. 
A wood engraving of the Nativ- 
ity scene with a quotation from 
the Latin Vulgate. Inside, a 
Christmas greeting in Latin. 
Black and red on white. 
A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 
A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside, a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 
The carol “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly and_ ribbon 
borders. Red, green, and black, 
on white. 
A softly-colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins, in the Forum at 
Rome. Inside, a greeting in Latin. 
Pamphlets 


4. Latin Songs and Carols. By J.C. 


Robertson. The second edition 
of an old favorite. 60¢ 
5.Carmina Latina. Forty Latin 


songs with music. 35¢ 


GENERAL GREETING CARDS 

GC. Postcards with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday”) are available. They 
may be used for any holiday sea- 
son of the year. The design, in 
green ink, is taken from Colum- 
bus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent 
through the mail for a three-cent 
stamp. 10 cards for 30¢. 


GD. This greeting card is suitable for 
any occasion. It pictures Diana 
in her chariot and carries a 
good-luck wish in Latin. Price, 
with matching envelopes, 
each; 12 for $1.00. 


NEW MATERIALS 
Roman Calendar for 1962 


A large wall calendar, 17x23 inches, 
bearing a photograph of the’ Pan- 
theon on the backing sheet, with each 
month on a separate sheet. Dates 
numbered on our system, with 
Roman method below. Designed by 
the Service Bureau. $1.00. 


New Minieographs 

709. Inflictius Caesar. A mock-tragic 
play in English, with a_ little 
Latin, on the “horrors” of the 
Latin language, by Kathleen 
Speegle. 20¢ 

710. Was It Really Gaius Julius Cae- 
sar? Play in English on the death 
of Caesar, by pupils of Mrs. 
Evelyn L. Miller. 20¢ 

7i1.Pageant of Roman Gods and 
Goddesses. By the pupils of Miss 
Sara Dunlap, with suggestions 
for stage setting and costuming. 
15¢ 

712.Dido the Tyrian. Tragedy in 
English verse by Virginia Bright. 
35¢ 

713.Suggested Books for Latin 
Classes. A bibliography by Hazel 
Beall, listing close to 600 titles, 
with grade level, brief criticism, 
and subject matter. 40¢ 

714.Spelunca. fanciful play in 
Latin by Karen Plain. Uses four 
boys and sixteen girls. 15¢ 


A CATALOGUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

P-10.In response to many requests, 
W. M. Seaman has made a re- 
vision of the 1956 catalogue. The 
new 1961 catalogue lists films, 
filmstrips, slides, pictures, maps, 
charts, models, records, and tapes, 
and contains a directory of pro- 
ducers and suppliers of such ma- 
terials. 50¢ 
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An important new revision 


Our Third-of-a-Century Proven 
LATIN 3-Point Latin Program 

To Help Stimulate 
Your Latin Instruction 


An Introductory Course Based on Ancient Authors (Sec- 
ond Edition, evised and Enlarged) by Frederic M 
Wheelock, Assoc. Professor of Classics, Toledo University, 
Ohio. 70 added pages of selections from Catullus, Cicero, 
Horace, Livy, Martial, Phaedrus, and Pliny, with original 
texts left unchanged. New vocabulary and grammatical 
Roth S06. pages. College Outline Series. Paper $1.95. 
oth, 


. APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 


All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
(31st annual series this spring) 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


by William Smith. Revised edition by J. F. Lockwood, 
Past Master of Birbeck College, London. This famous 
century-old dictionary, kept up to date in accordance 
with modern research affords the clearest possible con- 
ception of the meaning, history, and association of Latin 
words. 3rd revised edition. 823 pages. $4.95. 


2. NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 


Certificates available for students 
Charters available for schools 
(32nd year this school year) 


LANGENSCHEIDT DICTIONARIES 


Now published in the U. S. by Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
POCKET GREEK-ENGLISH All the words that occur in 
selections commonly read in class, including Greek New 
Testament. 200,000 entries, 419 pages. $2.25 

POCKET LATIN-ENGLISH Enlarged to cover the most 
widely read classical authors, with remarks on pronoun- 
ciation, accent, and length of syllables. 20,000 entries. 
348 pages. Easy to use size—4x6 inches, hard covers. $2.25 


3. AUXILIUM LATINUM 


National Classroom Latin Magazine 
(34th Volume this school year) 


Information obtainable from: 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
P.O.B. 501 Elizabeth, New Jersey 


105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Vitalize Your Teaching 


Have your Latin students participate in our series of Nation- 
wide Latin Examinations. This year examinations are being 
offered in the following areas: 


© Grammar 


Background 
Vocabulary Derivatives 


Pronunciation Composition 


Send for full details and FREE samples. 


Educational Stimuli — 


2012 Hammond Avenue 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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Just Published 


Latin By The Natural Method 
BOOK III 


By the Rev. William G. Most, Ph.D. 
Noted Latin Scholar and Marian Author 


Also Available: 
BOOKS I AND II (Revised Editions) 
(With Revised Teacher’s Manual) 


These three superior textbooks contain the most important 
recent advancement in the teaching of classical language. 
They provide a method for handling English-Latin without 
correcting papers, feature horizontal presentation of inflec- 
tions, give a system for understanding periodic sentences in 
Latin without rearranging, include progressive steps for 
learning oral Latin with directions for optional use of tapes. 


@ Using the modern advances of descriptive linguis- 
tics, without burdening students with technical 
terms 


e@ Enabling students to learn Latin the natural way 
by using automatic habits instead of grammatical 
analysis 


ALSO AVAILABLE ... 


TAPE SCRIPT FOR PATTERN PRACTICE 
(for use with Book I)—Most 


50 UNITS OF BASIC LATIN GRAMMAR, Workbook 
(Traditional Approach )—Most 
Send for examination copies 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


Textbook Division 
426 So. Spring St. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


REVIEW LATIN 
GRAMMAR 


A New Review of Basic Syntax for 
the Second Year 


This book contains 20 lessons, each 
lesson composed of one page of 
grammatical explanation followed 
by one page of sentence exercises. 
There are over 700 English-Latin 
sentences for oral or written use 
and a group of passages in con- 
nected English prose for review 
purposes. Rules are concisely stated, 
many times in diagram form. The 
book provides adequate grammati- 
cal material for the entire second 
year. 


With vocabulary Price $1.25 postpaid 


JOHN K. COLBY 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Announcing the new 


by Annabel Horn 
John Flagg Gummere 
Margaret M. Forbes 


Complete revision of the widely used first-year Latin course for high- 
school students: modern, functional format; full-color, teaching illustrations; optional units 
providing a substantial amount of graded supplementary reading; greatly strengthened vocabulary- 
building program; new techniques for developing understanding of Latin inflection and Latin 
syntax; new help with pronunciation of Latin; more than a hundred reading selections based on 
classical myths, legends, history, drama. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY Chicago 11 


Adanta 5 


Publishers of secondary-school Latin texts since 1896 Dallas 2 


Palo Alto 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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